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“THE JEWISH CEMETERY” BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 


By Jacop RosENBERG 


SECOND larger, and somewhat different conception of the well 
known “Jewish Cemetery” by Ruisdael in the Dresden Gallery 
(Fig. 2) has lately come to light. This painting, with which Smith* was 
familiar, and of which all trace was subsequently lost for a long time, 
came to light again last August in the exhibition of old Masters from 
Berlin Collections arranged by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum Associa- 
tion. Its reproduction here (Fig. 1) and the accompanying remarks, 
may serve to reinstate it in the literature of art history, and assign to it 
a fitting place among Ruisdael’s works. 
Goethe has described the Dresden picture in memorable fashion in 
his essay “Ruisdael as a Poet.”’ “The third picture on the contrary 
(he has heretofore discussed two other Ruisdaels in the same gallery) 


1 Smith Catalogue raisonne, VI, 60. In Smith’s day (1835) this painting was a part of the 
Mackintosh Collection. He traced its provenance back to an Amsterdam auction in the year 1770. 


2 Published in “Morgenblatt far Gebildete Stiinde,” May 3, 1816. 
Translated by Alice M. Sharkey 
Copyright, 1926, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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is dedicated to the past alone, and makes no concession to this earthly 
life. It is known to us as “The Cemetery,’ and this indeed it is. These 
graves, in their ruined state, do more than symbolize the past. They 
are the very tombs themselves.” With these introductory words Goethe 
sounds the note which dominates this composition. 

It is not merely a cemetery, interesting on account of its unusual 
tombstones and picturesque situation, but the “burying ground” used 
as a far-reaching symbol of the impermanence of all earthly things. 
The masterliness of Ruisdael’s composition lies precisely in his clear 
and concentrated presentation of this idea. Across the foreground the 
eye is focussed on the principal theme — the three graves in the middle 
distance. The foremost of the three occupies the center of the canvas, 
and on it the lighting, too, is centralized. All secondary themes, in- 
cluding the dim, dark-green foliage masses of the background, serve 
but as foils or accessories to this main motif. All significance which 
these subordinate forms possess serves but to underline the central pic- 
torial theme. Thus, the barren beech tree in the right foreground ges- 
tures more clearly than could any lay figure towards these significant 
graves, as does the shattered, ghostly ruin in the background of which 
Goethe says “it is near to dissolution.” No less significant are the 
gloomy clouds where one streak of light alone, just adequately illu- 
mines the scene. 

When we turn to the newly discovered painting we find, despite 
striking similarities in the individual motifs (the three graves are iden- 
tical) and strong general accords in composition, color and lighting, 
this undivided concentration of motive to be lacking. The three graves 
are closer to the observer, the foremost similarly accented by a strong 
light. They are moved further to one side, however, and lie partly in 
the shade of a wide crown of foliage which overspreads them. The bar- 
ren beech tree is there, but its startlingly significant gesture toward 
the tombs is lacking, and its bareness has been mitigated. Some signs 
of growth and color are still discernible and it leans towards the foliage 
shading the graves as if it still sought a place in the world of living 
things. Herein, precisely, lies the chief difference between the two paint- 
ings. In this one the luxuriance of nature, its sap and growth have not 
been completely subordinated to the motif of the tombs, but flourish 
and bloom with a wild freedom side by side with these symbols of the 


past. 
The ruined church rearing itself steeply against the sky in the middle- 
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ground forms a second strongly accented note. It stands there illumined 
in dual fashion — the tower a light copper red, the nave a dimmer grey- 
ish yellow — still massive, firm and upstanding in its decay. Like the 
rest of the cemetery it has been seized and overrun by nature’s growth. 
Soft foliage masses wreathe its walls and it seems as if in the low pro- 
tected building in the centre human life might yet find shelter. 

Ruisdael has here, by this intermingling of the living with the dead, 
achieved a more disquieting, more fortuitous effect, both in conception 
and composition than in the sterner, more forbidding Dresden picture. 
A wealth of detail, at times powerfully plastic in form, captures the at- 
tention to a certain extent. (The stem of the beech tree on the right is a 
splendid example of this.) It is held together, with perceptible effort, by 
the color and lighting of the whole and by the welding of the interplay of 
form in the foreground and background into one powerful composite sil- 
houette. A peculiar dark-blue tone— approaching steel-blue— over- 
spreads the canvas striking the characteristic chord of Ruisdael’s melan- 
choly art. In this wide, dark expanse the light is dramatically intensified 
in two places (in the Dresden painting only in one), in the luminous 
cloud on the right above the ruined tower, and far below on the white 
headstone of the foremost of the three graves. For the rest, the light 
flickers faintly over the whole canvas, particularly on the right, in 
trembling little reflections, as if a strict concentration on the tombs, as 
in the Dresden picture, could hardly be endured here where nature still 
holds sway. On the left and darker side of the canvas only the rainbow 
which spans the rounding, overgrown hillock in the background is more 
strongly lighted. (In the Dresden picture this is less emphasized.) It 
seems to be the moment of an atmospheric change — of rolling clouds. 
The storm is passing over and light approaches, striving to break from 
captivity behind thick banks of clouds. 

By comparing the conception and execution of these two paintings 
we may deduce their chronological sequence among Ruisdael’s works. 
The newly-discovered canvas is obviously the earlier of the two. It is 
more luxuriant; its forms more natural, more readily grasped; its color 
stronger and somewhat brighter; the brushwork firmer and moister; 
the conception younger and full of a surplus energy. The Dresden 
picture is bleaker and betrays a classic concentration. Its structure is 
stronger and simpler and the underlying thought is presented with a 
deliberate clarity. The artist’s perspective is greater; the general tone 
of the canvas approaches a neutral grey-green; the brushwork is a little 
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lighter, more accented. These are all traits pointing to a more highly- 
developed technique. Take for instance the manner in which the two 
canvases are filled. In the earlier painting we have luxuriant forms 
whose powerful silhouette stretches to the top of the canvas. The later 
picture shows no such vehement embodiment. There is space between 
the topmost branches and the edge of the canvas and the composition 
is placed in more measured fashion in its frame. All the characteristics 
noted in the newer “Jewish Cemetery” suggest that its date of origin 
was the fifties — probably towards the end of that decade— while the 
Dresden painting belongs to the sixties. 

Fromentin, who speaks of Ruisdael with warm appreciation in his 
“Maitres d’autrefois,” brings up, at the end of his essay, the question 
of this master’s personal fate. He says that, with the exception of 
Rembrandt (and curiously enough he also included Potter in this cate- 
gory), the work of no other Dutch master arouses so keen an interest in 
his personality. As a matter of fact, the man within the artist is, in 
Ruisdael’s case, of peculiar importance, and we scan his paintings with 
an added interest hoping to glean from them something of his attitude 
to life and of his personal fortunes. The “Jewish Cemetery” perhaps 
offers precisely the one instance where this attitude to life lies unveiled 
before the observer. 

The transitory nature of earthly things is emphasized here in so 
personal and persistent a manner that one feels more than a fortuitous 
or romantic flight of imagination, or the expression of a current trend 
of thought, must lie at the root of the painting. Only a soul that had 
felt the tragic blows of circumstance, a mind penetrated with fatalism, 
could feel and illustrate with such sorrow, such concentration, the im- 
permanence of earthly things. Do not overlook, however, that this con- 
viction is ennobled by the splendid artistry of its presentation— that 
it is borne with a dignity and heroism. Ruisdael’s mood should never 
be confused with that easy and sentimental melancholy which is so 
prevalent. This mood does not speak so clearly from the new and 
earlier conception of the “Jewish Cemetery.” The note is already 
sounded, but it is still mingled with other harmonies. 

Studies exist for individual portions of both these canvases. There 
is an accurate study for the group of the three graves in the Teyler 
Institute in Haarlem (Fig. 3), which was later (in 1670) engraved by 
A. Blooteling.* 


3 The companion drawing, likewise engraved by Blooteling, shows a view of these same graves from 
the opposite side. 
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These graves still exist in the old Jewish cemetery at Ouderkerk* 
near Amsterdam, and one can verify on the very spot the accuracy of 
Ruisdael’s delineation. There exists, too, a study of the ruined church 
in the background of the Dresden picture— also obviously drawn from 
nature—ain the Huldschinsky Collection, Berlin. (A deceptive copy 
of this drawing which for a long time was believed to be the original is 
in the Berlin Printroom.) It probably depicts part of the great ruin 
of Egmont which today no longer exists, and which Ruisdael drew from 
many different aspects. (See studies in the Printroom in Amsterdam, 
in the Hofstede de Groot Collection, Hague, and in the Bremen 
Gallery.) It is entirely probable that studies for the ruin in the new- 
er “Jewish Cemetery,” made from nature, are in existence. In its 
final form, this ruin is a product of the artist’s imagination, in its archi- 
tectural details, however, we recognize portions from a study, which 
so resembles the ruin that one may assume a common natural source 
for the two. This same tower appears in one of the two large drawings 
of ruins in the Amsterdam Cabinet which bear the old inscription: 
“Egmond op den Hoof.” The lower left hand portion of the ruin re- 
appears in a picture formerly in the Wesendonck Collection, and now 
owned by Dr. Lachmann Mosse of Berlin. These various studies prove 
how much Ruisdael relied—even in so romantic and imaginative a 
composition —on accurate and realistic nature studies for his detail. 
It is characteristic of his type of romanticism that it stands with feet 
planted firmly in an accurate observation of nature. His was not an 
imagination which soared above realities as did the vision of a Rem- 
brandt or a Rubens. 

None the less, there is something compelling in this newly-found 
“Jewish Cemetery.” One feels the artist’s inner urge — his striving for 
the heroic manner. A similar aspiration is noticeable in the work of 
the great French landscape artists of that century — Claude and Pous- 
sin—only in their case the goal seemed less difficult of attainment. 

4 The Ouderkerk Cemetery, situated some miles to the southeast of Amsterdam, was consecrated in 
the year 1614. The graves which appear in the painting are among the oldest there. Dr. Montalto is 
buried in the foremost of the three which is of white marble. The date of burial on the headstone, 
which is still standing, is 1615. The Hebraic inscription states, among other things, that he was 
physician to the French King, Henry IV. Chacham Usiel, from Fez in Morocco, Head Rabbi of 
Amsterdam, is buried in the middle grave. This is of dark grey marble and has a stair-like sub- 
structure and a drapery carved on the sarcophagus. Abraham Rael Mendes, who died in 1627, lies in 
the third grave on the right, which is built of white marble as in the painting. Mr. Zwarts, Keeper of 
Archives in Utrecht, assured me that the graves were still preserved in their original form. 

In 1880 when the cemetery was restored the work was carried out with the utmost discretion. Every- 
thing was left in place, isolated monuments were braced and breaks in the masonry reinforced. The 


Custodian of the Cemetery, Mr. Adam Querido, was kind enough to explain everything to me in detail, 
for which courtesy I wish here to express my hearty thanks. 
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These masters, dowered with an innate feeling for romantic forms, 
adapted nature more readily to their pictorial purposes, from the very 
fact that its rich forms appealed to them in a less definitely individual 
fashion than they did to Ruisdael. For him the problem of achieving 
unity of composition for the whole was therefore all the harder and he 
struggled with this problem with all the strength and depth of his 
northern nature. The dimensions alone of this picture are evidence of 
the intensity of his aim. It is the largest of his known paintings, meas- 
uring 135x202 centimeters. The Dresden painting is of decidedly 
more modest proportions (84 x 95 centimeters), and in this respect, 
too, lies nearer to the classic conception. 


RENOIR 


By Henri Hertz 


E have already seen the powerful attraction exercised by impres- 

sionism on artists of the most diverse temperaments, of totally 
different traditions, and occasionally of personal gifts which seemed 
inimic rather than complementary, to the liberties and charms with 
which impressionism was to inspire them. None the less they have been 
captivated, if not enslaved. They owe much to impressionism — it 
owes much to them. They have extended its boundaries and enriched 
it by unexpected aspects. 

The admirable gauge of a Degas, harmonizing the tradition of In- 
gres, the i integrity and purity of line with the discovery of vibrant color 
is sO surprising a phenomenon that even today many critics refuse to 
admit it and quite unjustly place this great master outside of that cur- 
rent on which he imposed, against all versimilitude, the rhythm and 
regularity of the most exact design. The sombre and rebellious spirit 
of a Van Gogh, eternally dedicated it would seem to the dark clouds of 
the Borinage, to dolorous evocations of northern tristesse, is suddenly 
lightened on contact with the impressionist ideal. Exalted by the sun- 
shine of Arles, he depicts, without losing anything of his tragic accent, 
with a sort of intoxication, and in weighty and radiant masses, the 


Translated by Alice M. Sharkey 
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Renorr: YounG Girts At THE PIANO 
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horizons and landscapes, the face of nature and of man. In what ob- 
scure retreats would the mysterious spirit of Odilon Redon have shel- 
tered itself — painter of the most enigmatic echoes of ultimate thought 
— had he not been surrounded by the ardent appeal of a pictorial life 
which everywhere called to him? Though far removed from sensual 
enjoyment of color, he felt its force — it filtered into his thoughts and 
he carried its warm influence to that ghostly domain where material 
things reduced to their symbols and essence approach the fabric of 
dreams and may scarcely be translated for the eye. 

Monet, finally, whose haughty and imperious passion for the splen- 
dors of human beauty, and robust insistence on seizing this splendor 
in its most familiar expressions of happiness, of pleasure, of reflexion, 
and of distress, related instinctively to the Spaniards in his viewpoint, 
drew from the new school with which he associated himself a freedom 
of composition, an elasticity of vision, and a sense of plastic modula- 
tion which contributed in no small measure to make his achievement 
one of the most notable of modern times. And now after the tradition 
of Ingres, the Flemish tradition, after mysticism, after the Spanish 
tradition, the tradition of the eighteenth century arrives to rally itself 
to impressionism through Renoir. 

The affinity of Renoir for the painters of the eighteenth century is 
striking even as regards his life and character. His vocation as a 
painter was not determined by an acquaintance with the great masters 
of painting or by the driving urge of culture. There was much less in- 
tellectual concentration and anxious striving in his development than 
in that of the most modern painters, who have so often been forced to 
clip their wings, before daring to enfranchise themselves from some 
quite other destiny, and to overcome prejudices and inhibitions derived 
from their education. Renoir knew little of these hidden strivings and 
arduous intellectual preparation. He progressed quite naturally — as 
we often note among the ancients — from the “minor” to the “major” 
arts, and in a gallant impulsion exempt from all abstract bitterness, 
the artisan developed into the artist. 

He was born in Limoges on February 25, 1841, the son of a tailor. 
Following an ambition common to many artisans’ sons of this town he 
wished to become a painter of porcelain. His dream was to enter the 
factory of Sevres and doubtless he would have done so had not a ca- 
tastrophe, which we cannot but regard as providential, overtaken his 
chosen profession. The new discoveries connected with the mechanical 
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coloring of porcelain emptied the ateliers and condemned hand paint- 
ing to the scrap heap. Apprentices were everywhere discharged and 
Renoir was compelled to seek some other avenue. From painter on 
porcelain he became a painter of window blinds and manipulated flat 
color before drawing from it the radiations of the artist. In this fashion 
he familiarized himself with it, accustomed himself to live for it and to 
tame it to his uses. Renoir cherished no irritation towards these 
humble origins. This kindred artisanship seemed to him to have been 
of good augury, and he came even to congratulate himself on it. He 
was for the rest, so constituted in soul and body as to find it normal 
and just that the artist should take stock of himself without vanity or 
haste, in some métier fitted to shape at leisure his fingers, his eyes and 
his thoughts. In this he resembled those modest and debonaire masters 
of old, several of whom arrived at an eminence of which they were 
completely unconscious till it was pointed out to them. 

It was not, however, through painting window blinds that this 
hardy youth could hope to make progress and test his talent, and he set 
about painting figures. As soon as he could he began to frequent a 
studio — which happened to be that of Gleyre. He was then twenty 
years old, and it was here that his first encounter with impressionism 
took place, in the persons of Sisley and Claude Monet. 

Do not believe for a minute, however, that any shattering idea of a 
particular school occupied Renoir at this moment. If that idea was 
germinating in any brain, it certainly was not his. True, he was of 
an independent temperament, but in the manner of an older day, that 
is without doctrinal preoccupations or the brooding group spirit. 

He stood for himself alone, with an avid and tireless appetite for 
work which knew neither fatigue nor discouragement, and recked little 
of introspective subtleties. For him there was only one preoccupation 
—to paint. That was his function in the same sort as were eating and 
drinking. He painted according to his temperament in which he put 
his trust. Formulas and classifications could come later if they had to, 
and it was no part of his task to worry about them in advance. 

In fact, from this time on, the life of Renoir is but the long and 
tireless labor of a man who from one end of the year to the other, from 
morning until evening, stands at his easel portraying the life around 
him. Magnificent in his simplicity and constancy, jovial and ardent, 
seeking to bring nature and things natural freely into his work, calm, 
his verve and his curiosity never failed him, nor were they arrested by 
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sorrowful spiritual experiences, nor darkened by sudden inquietudes. 

One recognizes in these traits his spiritual kinship to the eighteenth 
century painters— so simple, so rich, attached, as has been said, to 
their painting as the laborer is attached to the earth. 

Renoir’s long life was practically devoid of adventure and of vicis- 
situdes. He may be said to have painted his daily life. His principal 
models were those at his hand — his wife, his children and his servants, 
whom he treated as members of the family. 

Under these conditions it is easy to realize that if, as we shall see, 
he passed through different phases which, little by little, united the 
eighteenth century tradition which was inherent in him with impres- 
sionism, this evolution took place without disturbance. He accom- 
plished it by swimming vigorously in the current of his time, and 
through the power of suggestion. In doing so he took no sides. He 
followed the impulse of his nature — always eagerly receptive to all 
that might broaden the horizons of his work, and renew his enjoyment 
of subjects already painted by him, and which he asked nothing better 
than to paint again, enriching them by the added powers of his method. 

Renoir possessed the fecundity of the eighteenth century masters. 
Degas and Monet, too, one recollects, were prolific workers. But theirs 
was not the pressing, instinctive, one might also say rustic urge for 
production that characterized the artists of the preceding century and 
later Renoir. Degas was continually occupied by reflective research, 
Monet by the task of achieving a palette of a strained and fierce volup- 
tuousness. These preoccupations involved a constant mental tension. 
Renoir, on the contrary, was gifted with a calm and constant applica- 
tion. Objects pleasing to his eye were placed before his easel, much in 
the same manner as one sits down to a good meal! In this fashion his 
hundreds of pictures were painted. 

He, like the other impressionists, suffered vicissitudes at the hands 
of the public and of the official judges. He did not seek to temper his 
originality, but presented his manner of seeing and feeling without 
modification and with a touch that was often crude and brutal. He 
shocked the current sentimentality of outlook, and undoubtedly the 
rebuffs which he, like Monet, experienced, rallied him more decisively 
to the standard of the innovators, but with no show of bitterness or ag- 
gression, and this trend seemed to him more likely an inevitable result 
of his frugal habits and his natural outspokenness. None the less, 
once engaged in this direction, he dedicated his vigor and geniality with 
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boundless generosity, and when necessary, with an ingeniousness 
touched with malice. 

His sojourn in Gleyre’s studio lasted scarcely two years, 1861-1862. 
Let us glance at his formidable and rapid accomplishment, and the 
events which precipitated themselves once this starting point was left 
behind. In 1863 his painting of a “Nude woman on a bed, attended 
by a Dwarf” was refused by the Salon. In 1864 “Esmeralda Dancing” 
was accepted. These canvases are, I believe, his only two “subject” 
paintings and were made while he was still under the influence of ro- 
manticism and of Delacroix. He later destroyed them himself. There- 
after he became the servant of those subjects which lay directly be- 
neath his eyes, and which seemed to him finer than any inventions. 

From 1864 to 1874 he alternated, according to a custom that re- 
mained dear to him, the painting of people and landscapes —- some- 
times individually, sometimes using the last named as a background 
for the first, and accentuating the resonance of his color with a cer- 
tain exotic pomp reminiscent of Delacroix. 

The “Summer Evening,” 1865, and “Lise,” 1868, are intimate in 
character. In 1870, however, he painted “The Algerian Woman,” and 
in 1872 “Parisiennes in Algerian Costume.” In 1874 he took part in 
the first demonstration of the Independents, at Nadar’s, where he was 
represented by “The Loge” which today is famous. From that time on 
his productivity was accelerated, and remained undiminished in im- 
petus and rapidity until his ninetieth year. 

In 1876 — eighteen paintings. 

In 1877 — three celebrated canvases — “The Swing,” “The Ball at 
Montmartre” and “The Windmill of La Galette.” At this period he 
began to be bought at the sales he organized with Monet, Sisley and 
Berthe Morrissot in 1875; and with Pissaro, Sisley and Caillebotte in 
1877. Twenty of his canvases were sold in 1875, and brought in, in 
round figures about 2,150 francs, among them “Before the Bath,” for 
140 francs; and the “View of the Pont Neuf,” for 300 francs. In 1877 
he sold sixteen paintings. There is progress here for the sixteen netted 
2,005 francs! 

The former painter of porcelains and of window blinds is not rich. 
He has the responsibility of a family and keeps open house. It is not 
enough to paint for painting’s sake. He must paint to live. 

Portrait commissions began to appear. In 1876 he exhibited seven 
portraits. Of these, however, six brought him no returns. Two were 
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self portraits, three of his wife, and one of a daughter whom he had 
just lost. However, there was the portrait of Mr. Chocquet, who, hav- 
ing been his patron remained his friend, as he was the friend of 
Cezanne. 

Then came the era of great portraits and great reputation. A time 
of special beauty and luxuriance when his talent had lost nothing of its 
first fresh vigor and his work was completely free and spontaneous 
without the least concession to his sitters. The portrait of the editor, 
G. Charpentier; that of his wife; that of Madame Charpentier and her 
children; Jeanne Samay ; Mdlle. Berard — these all were to be seen in 
the Salon of 1879. The Berards possess, moreover, ten similar portraits. 

In 1880 a great flowering in his portrayals of the out-of-doors, at 
Berneval, where “The Mussel Gatherers” was painted, and “Young 
Girls Asleep on the Beach.” 

In 1881-1882-1883. Portraits. How many? Renoir when ques- 
tioned later could not remember the exact number. But that is not all. 
In 1882 the Exhibition of the Independents took place at the Nouveau 
Cirque, Rue St. Honore and included twenty-five canvases by Renoir, 
among them the celebrated “Canotiers.” 

In 1883 at Durand-Ruel’s then established at 9 Boulevard de la 
Madeleine, he showed seventy canvases, including the “Dancers at 
Bougival,” Scenes at Venice, Naples and Algiers, the “Seated Woman,” 
the“Negress,” Algiers, and a portrait of Richard Wagner, whom Renoir 
met in Italy and who consented to pose for him for just half an hour. 
These are all dated 1882-1883. Why mention more? To give all the 
titles would be impossible. Renoir ran the risk of exhausting those 
who caught his eye, turning them this way and that in successive poses. 
His genial enthusiasm, however, won everybody, and made them docile 
victims of his gigantic appetite for painting. 

This brilliant, sumptuous, and apparently facile succession of works 
and masterpieces must now be more closely examined if we are to rec- 
ognize the reversals and varied phases through which Renoir’s handling 
of color merged into impressionism to triumph there. 

At the outset we must guard against a misapprehension. It must 
not be assumed because he worked so prolifically, without interruption, 
and with a promptitude and regularity which seemed exempt from dif- 
ficulty, that his development was altogether devoid of those secret tor- 
ments common to painters of his era, and which are so touchingly re- 
vealed in some cases. 
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If impressionism is penetrated with a light joyousness, with mo- 
bility and caprice, this does not signify that no hard fight for liberty 
has been waged by those painters seduced by it who have wished to 
become the interpreters of its charms. Its flexible and nonchalant gifts 
elude those who, believing them easy of attainment, approach them 
lightly. One can but affirm of Renoir that he plunged so naturally 
into the eddies of life and art, entering, through this medium, in direct 
daily collaboration, that one senses in his work less a concerted change 
proceeding directly from the will, than a natural phenomenon, a neces- 
sary metamorphosis in his painting, of which he was at once the invol- 
untary instrument and the master— almost as the Olympian Gods of 
old both commanded and obeyed the elements. 

The first traces of the new theory of color make themselves felt from 
1872 onward. In his “Parisiennes in Algerian Costume” one notes the 
vivid color which serves to translate the shadows. His canvases painted 
in 1877 are bathed in a violet atmosphere, in singular contrast to those 
of the preceding period, notably to the “Lise.” None the less he is not 
yet divorced from a smooth composition, related precisely to that of the 
eighteenth century painters; to Boucher, Natoire, Fragonard and 
Greuze, and even to the English school of Gainsborough and Reynolds 
who were still more meticulous in their smooth application of color. 
Renoir made use of the palette knife. If he seeks for an effect of light 
on light, it is, to be exact, less through any subtlety of his palette than 
by gradations of transparencies and opacities cleverly handled, by the 
ephemeralities or the emphasis of the design, in the Japanese manner, 
briefly, it has less to do with the quality than the quantity of the paint. 

After 1874, however, the celebrated year of the Salon of the In- 
dependents, a second phase is readily discernible. His landscapes, 
worthy to take their place beside those of Monet, are plunged frankly 
in fairy like mirages, due to the disintegration of the values, to the 
rupture of the brush strokes and to the judicious use of “hachures.” In 
painting his impressive series of views and landscapes of Paris he com- 
pletely abandoned a unity of color giving the impression of enamel, 
substituting disassociated tones and troubled harmonies. 

In his fever of research and of conquest he touched many styles. 
His impulsive and loyal inspiration in nowise seeks to dissimulate this. 
The vigor gained by his art where impressionism now breathed and 
flourished, buffets it against many horizons. He painted “The Road to 
Louvecinnes” in Corot’s vaporous manner; the “Woman with the 
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Broken Necklace” in the restrained and angular note of Monet. His 
“Young Girl Promenading” reverts towards Gainsborough and Fra- 
gonard; his “Young Girl with the Panniers” towards Greuze, but in a 
manner so free, and despite everything so novel that this last named 
canvas has been described as an “impressionist Greuze.” 

Renoir’s impressionism never hardened into rigid formulas. It was 
during this period, that is from 1874 to 1880, that its culminating point 
was reached, and he navigated, it is easy to see, in many different cur- 
rents. Later he traversed a “flamboyant” period during which, ever 
more eager to extract still unknown treasures from color, he audacious- 
ly essayed discordant harmonies, dissonances, and “false values” in his 
passion of curiosity and of research. He had made admirable use of the 
“cameo” blue of Bloucher and Natoire, of the Fragonard pinks, the so- 
called “Thigh of a Frightened Nymph”; he did not hold these in dis- 
dain, but he added to them unusual tints —citron and a sharp green 
and lent a sudden emphasis to pale color schemes by the degrading of 
crude tones. By the use of golden yellow he achieved an effect of sad- 
ness ; of sweetness by vermilion ; of gaiety by grey — of stability by blue. 

There is a fourth period in his life—the final one. His impression- 
ism slackened and he returned to uniform brush work. He continued 
to “modulate,” but the modulation once accomplished, he unified it. 
He painted on coarse canvases heads where the hair appeared as a 
single mass and of a single color, and many of his pictures took on a 
somewhat opaque aspect — a lustre as of agate. 

Armed with so great a technique, moulded and perfected in all 
possible combinations during a period of seventy years Renoir traversed 
one might say all the boundaries of impressionism and reflected all of 
its characteristics —those of the past and those of the future. Solid 
impasto— accumulation of little strokes and minute tonalities — al- 
ternation of transparencies and opacities, the association of the palette 
knife with the Japanese brush —the superimposing of white on white 
—the false, thereby to attain nearer to the truth— he used them all. 
He achieved, particularly in his nudes, luminous, floral, fleshly effect, 
which is neither the academic nude, nor, strictly speaking, realistic. It 
is related to Fragonard, but also to Gauguin. 

It is the greatest feast of color that impressionism has drawn from 
the bodies, the trees, the landscapes of France—a feast so warm that 
it achieves sometimes, beneath our fogs, a primitive savor of the Orient. 
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SOME LATE SPANISH ROMANESQUE SCULPTURES 


By Aucust L. Maver 


HE Metropolitan Museum of New York owns a very strange 

Hone “relief” which came from the Church of St. Leonard at Za- 
morain Spain. It represents a fantastic group (Fig. 1) in the foreground 
a kind of a lion standing over a serpent. Behind we see in small figures 
the coronation of the Virgin with an angel, which could also be ex- 
plained as the angel of the Annunciation, and Christ in the Limbo. The 
decorative coronation of this ensemble is in its general forms not un- 
common in the late Romanesque art, but the convex outlines have a 
certain remembrance to moresque art. The two consol figures are the 
less characteristic of all details. 

This work is generally considered as a work of the twelfth century. 
It is very interesting to follow the conclusions of two very serious 
American students of Spanish mediaeval art, Mr. A. Kingsley Porter 
and Mr. Walter W. S. Cook. Mr. Porter betrays always the inclina- 
tion to date all Spanish Romanesque sculpture very early, while Mr. 
Cook inclines on the contrary to a rather late date for many important 
works. Mr. Porter did not mention the New York sculpture in his 
important publication on “Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage 
Roads” and the opinion of Mr. Cook is also unknown to me in this 
case, but from the conclusions reached by Mr. Porter one may possibly 
be inclined to date this work in the twelfth century, while from those 
reached by Mr. Cook one would perhaps place it late in the thirteenth 
century. The truth seems to lie between these two dates. 

There exists in the “claustro” of the Leon Cathedral a very curious 
decoration of a tomb, which seems to me closely connected with the 
sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum. 

It represents the archilevita, Johannes Petri, who died in 1256, 
kneeling before the Holy Virgin (Fig. 2). Even if we assume that the 
Leon sculpture was executed in the lifetime of Johannes Petri we are 
surprised by the conservative archaic character of this work. 

Especially if we compare the drapery of the Virgin, and particularly 
the folds beyond the Christ Child with that of the Christ of the Zamora 
piece, we notice a great resemblance. I do not intend to say that both 
pieces are by the same master, but do wish to emphasize, that both are 
executed in a peculiar archaic provincial style and that the approximate 
date of the Leon example induces me to presume that the example in 
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the Metropolitan Museum is very probably not much earlier than 1250. 
Finally, we have another example of the very conservative charac- 
ter of the Spanish Romanesque sculpture in northwestern Castilla. In 
the time when French architects and sculptors worked on the Cathe- 
dral of Burgos we find at the Cathedral of Citdad Rodrigo Spanish 
artists, who still follow the style of Master Matteo, the genial artist of 
the Portico a la Gloria at Santiago de Compostela. But, of course the 
late sculptor at Ciudad Rodrigo did not understand very well the pure 
Romanesque language of the master of the twelfth century. 








AN UNKNOWN STATUETTE OF THE MADONNA 
BY NICCOLO PISANO 


By W. R. VALeNTINER 


T is not easy to designate Niccolo Pisano’s place in the history of 

art. We may admit that he was “the first great master of pro- 
nounced individuality — not only in Italy, but in Europe— since the 
days of classical art” (Chandler R. Post) ; but how shall we classify 
this individuality in the history of the development of style in Europe? 
To align him with the Gothic, as has been done frequently, is hardly 
possible. What then becomes of the gulf between him and his son, 
Giovanni, who consciously strove towards the resolving of bodily forms 
into flowing line, whose architectural detail, furthermore, was com- 
pletely Gothic in aspect, and who, in contrast to Niccolo, is considered 
to be the first definite exponent of this style in Italian sculpture. On 
the other hand Niccolo Pisano is too much isolated from the develop- 
ment of European art in the views expressed by Jacob Burckhardt in 
the “Cicerone.” According to Burckhardt he represents a premature 
and consequently short-lived Renaissance in Italy. This idea is clearly 
a development of views held by Renaissance Italians, Ghiberti and 
Vasari, for instance, of their idea of a renewal of art expression which, 
according to them, took place in the period of Niccolo about 1250 and 
developed thereafter until the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This 
opinion, which today is still general, takes account, however, only of 
connecting links as far as Italian art is concerned, and does not apply 
to a general European development. 

In mid-thirteenth century sculpture, north of the Alps, a classical 
tendency is discernible also—in a few of the French sculptures from 
Rheims for example and in some of the German sculptures from Bam- 
berg. This was the culminating point of early medieval sculpture when 
it had attained to such purity of forms that a tendency toward the an- 
tique was inevitable. In France we find this sculpture in early Gothic 
buildings, in Germany at the same time in the buildings of the so- 
called “Transition Style.” This expression, which characterizes the 
transition from the Romanesque to the Gothic style, easily arouses a 
false impression that one is dealing with a period of uncertain change, 
whereas, in reality, the architecture of this “Transition Style” is the 
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culminating point of the northern medieval builders’ art. It is as 
though the first hints of the coming Gothic had spurred the masters of 
the Romanesque style in Germanic countries to extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

If we study the architectural detail of Niccolo’s two pulpits in Pisa 
and Siena we will find that all the forms are related to those of the 
northern “Transition Style”: the trefoils set in curves between the pil- 
lars; the heavy profiles and mouldings; the deeply cut gables with tri- 
form rounded openings in the centre, like those of the temple in the 
background of the “Presentation in the Temple” from the Siena pulpit 
(Fig. 3)—a typical structure of the “Transition Style.” Giovanni re- 
placed these forms by pointed arches and a lighter silhouette — typi- 
cally Gothic forms. As regards his figures, too, there is little trace of 
the Gothic style to be found in Niccolo’s work. It is clear that all these 
types of his, in their massive appearance, their firm positions, their 
short, sturdy proportions, are definitely related to the Romanesque 
sculpture of northern Italy and are, in fact, a development of it. 

North Italian sculpture, like that of Germany, with which it 
developed in close relationship and along parallel lines, retained its 
Romanesque character much longer than did that of France. Its last 
and greatest achievement was in the art of Niccolo Pisano, in whose 
work a remarkable individuality and an antique note are blended. 
The fact that Niccolo came from Apulia and brought his technical 
equipment with him from the South, and that he may have drawn his 
inspiration from the renewal of the antique spirit there under the 
Hohenstaufen may well stand. But his broad forms, the powerful in- 
dividualization of his figures could only have emanated from the re- 
flective, intense, if somewhat clumsy spirit of northern Romanesque 
sculpture, and the more familiar we become with the north Italian 
sculpture of the twelfth and early thirteenth century the clearer it 
seems that Niccolo Pisano both belonged to it and developed it. The 
gulf between him and his predecessors is less deep than that between 
him and his son Giovanni— although one cannot envisage Giovanni 
without the bridge of his father’s art. 

Niccolo’s art, therefore, is both a Beginning and an End—but 
more definitely an End— and that on a remarkable eminence to which 
he was led by Romanesque art. It is this position which gives rise to a 
certain lack of uniformity in his art which we, frankly, only become 
aware of on comparing him with the less complex personality, cast 
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from a single mould, of his son Giovanni. Arnolfo di Cambio, who 
was but little younger than Niccolo Pisano, his master in the art of 
sculpture and in many respects akin to him, is another representative 
of the older, late Romanesque style. While he introduced the Gothic 
style into his architectural forms, his sculpture expresses perfectly the 
weightiness of the “Transition Style,” and the grandiose dignity of his 
figures typifies the early medieval spirit at its best. 

The following remarks will serve to introduce a hitherto unknown 
seated marble statuette by Niccolo Pisano, and a standing Madonna, 
carved in wood, by Arnolfo di Cambio. The spiritual and formal kin- 
ship of these two works attests the close relationship of the artists. 

Almost none of Niccolo Pisano’s work is to be found outside of 
Italy. There is in the Berlin Museum a relief which possibly represents 
the Beato Buonaccorso of Pistoja, and which Dr. Bode has related to 
the lost altar executed by Niccolo in 1273 for the cathedral of Pistoja. 
In this country only the Madonna of the Blumenthal Collection in 
New York,’ an undoubtedly important work from Niccolo Pisano’s 
atelier, has been ascribed to him. Of this work, however, as of the 
Berlin relief, it must be remarked that the style seems rather advanced 
for Niccolo. Although the folds and ornamentation of the clothing of 
the Blumenthal Madonna clearly show a relationship to his work, the 
type of the Madonna, with her all-too-regular features, differs from his 
figures, and the hands with their narrow, prominent wrists are com- 
pletely in the manner of Giovanni Pisano. We can find hints of these 
same wrists in some of the corner figures of the Siena pulpit where, 
precisely, we may perhaps assume Giovannt’s collaboration. ‘The Blum- 
enthal Madonna is of a more lyric aspect, and seems to stand midway 
between Niccolo and Giovanni. As her creator is unquestionably su- 
perior to Fra Guglielmo, whose types are well known, he may possibly 
have been one of the two other co-workers on the Siena pulpit — Lapo 
or Donato— although there is a possibility that this may be a late 
work of Niccolo’s. 

The Madonna belonging to Mrs. Edsel B. Ford of Detroit (Fig. 1) 
is appreciably smaller (height 9 inches), but its dignity and bigness of 
conception within these small dimensions is astonishing. It has not, 
to be sure, the pleasing quality of the Blumenthal Madonna. Itis more 
primitive, more earnest — the work of a master with a stronger plastic 
feeling. The former Madonna faces us directly, with feet placed even- 


1 Published by Miss Rubinstein as a work of Niccolo Pisano’s in “Art in America,” 1918. 
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ly side by side; the child, whose legs are likewise evenly arranged, is 
seated somewhat uneasily, turned slightly sidewise, upon the Madon- 
na’s left knee and lacks real support for his feet. In our statuette a far 
greater effect of plasticity is attained by the diagonal placing of the 
Madonna. Her left knee is slightly raised, and the child is held, in op- 
posing diagonal, on this knee. His legs are crossed and his left foot is 
braced against the upper portion of his mother’s leg. The features of 
the Madonna wear an earnest, almost sullen expression, and are very 
characteristic of Niccolo Pisano’s types — particularly those of the re- 
lief on the Siena pulpit. (Compare with Fig. 3.) The figure is clearly 
influenced by the Roman Juno-type. The profile view, with slightly 
curved nose and nostrils, prominent empty-seeming eyes, and full, 
rather pendulous cheeks, is repeated in numerous female heads in the 
Siena reliefs while the deeply-waving hair, the diadem and flowing veil, 
are repeated in every detail in the Madonna figures of the Pisa pulpit. 
The broad ornamental bands of the robe are repeated identically in the 
reliefs on the Siena pulpit—1in fact the similarity of detail goes still 
further. Our Madonna is seated on a Roman chair, whose one claw 
foot is visible from the front, one from the side, and two from the rear, 
and with side supports ornamented with lions’ heads. The Madonna of 
the relief of the “Adoration of the Kings” in Pisa is seated on a similar 
chair. We cannot distinguish the seat of the Madonna in the Siena 
relief, but we recognize beside her head a motif that is repeated at the 
breast of our figure—the large fleur-de-lis.” This is held by an angel 
in the relief, and obviously was not, in the case of our Madonna, in- 
tended as a mere breast ornament — it is too large for this purpose — 
but as a symbol of virginity, held in the Madonna’s hand. The object 
held by the Christ Child is not a staff, but a roll of writing, indicative 
of the Holy Writ. Another such scroll is clearly to be recognized in 
the hand of the Child held in the arms of the standing Madonna in the 
corner of the Siena relief (Fig. 3).° 

The complete identity of the clothing of mother and child with that 
of Niccolo Pisano’s Madonnas need scarcely be emphasized. In both 
cases the undergarment is girdled at the waist, and over this garment 
the Madonna wears a mantle falling in wide folds which only permits 
the tips of the feet, in broad, unornamented shoes, to emerge. The 


2 The right part of the relief with the fleur-de-lis between the heads of the Madonna and the Angel 
next to her can be seen in the upper left corner of Fig. 3. 

3 The child of the Blumenthal Madonna also holds this roll of writing, which is erroneously described 
by Miss Rubinstein as a fold of the garment. (“The infant Jesus holds the folds of his garment in his 


left hand.”) 
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folds, again in Niccolo’s manner, are draped closely around the Ma- 
donna’s knee and fall (this is particularly marked in the rear view) 
into curious sharp angles and blunt corners. (Compare with the carv- 
ing of the Nativity scene in Pisa, Fig. 2.) 

The rear aspect of the newly-discovered Madonna is especially fine 
and proclaims the great master, particularly in the significant deline- 
ation of the drapery, and the cleverness with which the feet and sup- 
ports of the seat, ornamented with lions’ heads, emerge from beneath 
the splendid garment. Traces of gilding are still clearly visible in the 
ornamentation of the robe and on the lions’ heads, and in isolated 
spots a blue-black tone, which was used to line the cloak, is distin- 
guishable. Finally, it must be pointed out that the unusual motif of 
the crossed legs, leaving visible the sole of the naked foot, is repeated in 
one of Niccolo’s reliefs —in the Joseph of the left hand lower corner 
of the Nativity (Fig. 2). Here, too, the herculean proportions of the 
torso of the newly-bathed child resemble those of the child of our 
statue. 

From these close similarities to the two pulpits — particularly to the 
Siena pulpit —there can hardly be a doubt that our statuette is a work 
from the hand of Niccolo Pisano executed about 1260-70. (The Pisa 
pulpit was completed in 1259, that in Siena in 1268.) 

The Standing Madonna Carved in Wood, which we are publishing 
liere, is equally unique (Fig. 7). Italian wood statuettes, particularly 
of Madonnas, of the early period are exceedingly rare. If I am not mis- 
taken this statuette was, on its discovery, attributed by Dr. Bode to 
Arnolfo di Cambio, and there is much to be said for this opinion. Its 
relationship to the work of Niccolo Pisano’s atelier is particularly close. 
The figure has all the powerful, typically Romanesque characteristics of 
the figures on the earlier of the two pulpit reliefs, and cannot have been 
executed much later than 1270-80. Like Niccolo, the artist strove for 
strong plastic effect — almost to the point of exaggeration — in fact, in 
the massive, pulled-forward arrangement of the Madonna’s garment 
which falls in ladder-like folds. We find similar ladder-like pleats in 
the garment of St. John in the crucifixion of the pulpit in Pisa; and the 
girdled garments of the Madonna and Child, the head-dress, even the 
hair-net are identical with some found in Niccolo’s work, while the 
Juno-like type is derived from his figures. 

Still closer, however, is the resemblance to the sculptures by Arnol- 
fo di Cambio on the tomb of Cardinal de Bray in Orvieto (Fig. 5). 
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The rounded forms of the upper portion of our wooden statuette cor- 
respond exactly with those of the Madonna in the above monument, 
and the manner in which St. Domenic clasps his cowl, and the left hand 
angel raises the curtain shows a striking similarity to the treatment of 
the garments in the statuette. 

It is my belief that the excellent marble relief of the Annunciation 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (Tig. 6) is by the same hand as the 
wooden statuette. One has only to compare the types of the two Ma- 
donnas —the cornucopia-like formation of the edges of the falling 
draperies and the manner in which the garments spread themselves on 
the ground. The rather long slender fingers, slightly up-bent at the 
tips, which reappear in the wooden statuette are extremely character- 
istic. The relationship to Arnolfo’s sculptures on the tomb of Cardinal 
de Braye is also obvious. We have but to compare the strongly emo- 
tionalized angel of the relief with the choir-boy who raises the curtain 
on the left of the monument, and the triangular formation composed in 
one case by the angel’s garment, in the other by the curtain. The ar- 
chitectural forms of the relief are those of the Transition Style and in 
point of time are approximately contemporaneous with the pulpit re- 
liefs of Niccolo Pisano. 



































| THE PRINCETON RAPHAEL 


By Frank Jewetr Matuer, Jr. 


— Raphael is rather a great composer than a great executant, 
we are justified in valuing his compositions as such even when they 

are executed by other hands. Thus Dr. Wolfflin rightly bases his ad- 

mirable studies of Raphael’s style largely on the engraved copies of 

Marcantonio and on those late Madonnas which we know were mostly 
| executed by assistants. From this point of view, even a copy of a com- 
position otherwise unknown must, compositionally at least, be con- 
| sidered in any estimate of the master. For this reason the lovely Ma- 
donna with the Sleeping Child, for more than a century in Grovesnor 
House, London, has been carefully studied and generally praised by all 
biographers of Raphael from Passavant to Venturi. Except Waagen, 
who vaguely declares it to be “later,” all critics have regarded it as a 
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contemporary copy of a lost original of Raphael’s late Florentine or 
early Roman period, say about 1508 to 1510. If this were the whole 
story, the Museum of Historic Art would be delighted to own the pic- 
ture and most grateful to the generous alumnus, Gerard B. Lambert, 
Esq., who presented it. But I am satisfied that this is neither the whole 
nor the true story, and [ shall hope to show that this is the first Ma- 
donna in which Raphael employed assistance and that he painted much 
of it himself. 

Before entering upon the stylistic analysis upon which such a dem- 
onstration must rest, a few words of material information are neces- 
sary. The wooden panel is 51 inches high by 42 wide, a little smaller 
than the Deposition of the Borghese, of 1507. It is much the largest of 
the many three-figure Madonnas which Raphael designed at Florence. 
Time has on the whole dealt kindly with it. There has been a darken- 
ing of everything but the flesh parts, which here and there are over- 
cleaned, but there either has been no repainting or it has been removed 
by a recent skilful cleaning. The dull verdegris with which the fore- 
ground was painted has changed into a warm brown, impairing the 
spatial relations in the lower half of the picture. Again the Madonna’s 
deep blue mantle shows only traces of the original blue and in its dark- 
ened condition fails sufficiently to detach itself from the equally dark- 
ened foreground. Delicate indications of plants and shrubs which 
served both to adorn and to place the composition are still faintly visi- 
ble but elude the camera. It should be recalled that most of the early 
Raphaels in which these relations are apparently correct have been re- 
painted to that end. The sky has lost a little blue, but the middle and 
far distance retain their original, serene magic of balanced silvery greys, 
rather warm, with contrasting spots of dull red on the roofs and keen 
blue in the river. Everything above the Madonna’s extended arm has 
the original effect of loveliness of mood emphasized by a tranquil and 
spacious nature ; below there is a certain confusion caused by the dark- 
ening, and by the fading out of the veil which unified the composition 
and explained the Madonna’s gesture. Against this must be set the ex- 
quisitely tender and learned drawing of the Child relaxed in sleep. In 
sheer beauty, as Professor Venturi has eloquently maintained, the pic- 
ture fairly holds its own with the famous Florentine Raphaels. He 
rightly prefers it to the more grandiose revision, the Madonna of the 
Diadem, in the Louvre, which Raphael had painted at Rome about 
1512 by an assistant, probably Penni. 
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RapHaEL AND AssISTANTS: THE VIRGIN WITH THE SLEEPING CHILD 


Museum of Historic Art, Princeton, N. J. 














On the side of pedigree we know from notes carefully collected by 
the latest owner, Mr. Arthur Newton of London, that the picture was 
bought by the second Earl Grosvenor in 1806 from Mr. Welbore Ellis 
Agar. This lack of a complete pedigree has not deterred the critics 
from dating the picture within Raphael’s lifetime—a fact entirely 
evident to anyone acquainted with the materialia of Renaissance paint- 
ing. 

Old versions of this composition exist (See C. & C. Raphael I, 354) 
in Munich, Buda Pest, Alnwick, Blenheim, in the Corsini collection at 
Florence, and there was formerly a tondo in the Broca collection at 
Milan, and another in the King of Holland’s collection. There is as 
well a Raphaelesque cartoon in the Academy at Florence, for the figures 
only, with no landscape. Since all the painted copies are alike, Gruy- 
er, Les Vieérges de Raphael, III, 177 ff, assumed that all were faithful 
copies of a lost painting by Raphael, and in this view Passavant, 
Waagen, Cavalcaselle and Venturi concur. Here it may be remarked 
that the disappearance without trace of a Raphael of this importance is 
at least unlikely, that it is not necessary to suppose that a completely 
autographic Raphael was the common original, and that it is possible 
that peculiar conditions have produced an unwarranted caution as re- 
gards the picture now at Princeton. Comparison of all the versions 
might or might not throw light on the subject. It has never been made 
with the aid of photographs. I regret the less that these are not avail- 
able, because I feel there is a better method of approach in the Prince- 
ton picture itself. 

First of all it has no look of a copy. Everything is meaningful, sus- 
tained, able. In so elaborate and large a composition the slackness of 
the fettered hand would be sure to show itself. Such passages as the 
Christchild, Saint John, the landscape, the nearly effaced plants, are 
not copyable. Throughout the work is fresh and immediate. No one 
who is literally following another man’s painting does work of this 
quality for long. However, an executant might paint with this freedom 
from the approximate indications of a cartoon. I am aware that in this 
judgment I am opposing a truly formidable mass of authority. Let me 
remark, however, that the sceptical opinions are those of experts who 
have seen the panel only in passing and in uncleaned condition. I may 
set against the few minutes they have devoted to a dirty panel, in poor 
light, under the housekeeper’s speeding eye, the hours I have devoted 
to the cleaned picture near at hand, in good light and unhastened. Be- 
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sides it is simply by pure intuition based on long experience that one 
feels a picture to be a copy or an original. The issue is not really argu- 
able. One gives his opinion for what it is worth. 

But if the picture is not a copy, no more is it a coherent whole. At 
least two hands are evident in it, and probably a third. I showed the 
picture to a talented young painter, and he spontaneously remarked 
what I had already observed that the Saint John was by another hand 
than that which painted the rest. Even in the reproduction the differ- 
ence is palpable. The Babe and the face and hands of the Virgin are 
tenderly modelled with the conventional light shadows of the old style, 
delicately modulated. Everything is kept cool and blond after the 
fashion of Raphael’s Florentine Madonnas. The landscape is cool and 
silvery with slight Peruginesque reminiscences, akin in make and equal 
in sheer quality to the backgrounds of Raphael’s Madonnas of 1505 
and 1506. The Saint John spiritually and materially is an intrusive 
and sensational element in an idyllic creation. His ecstatic expression 
is exaggerated to vulgarity, his hot and ruddy skin is swept by cross 
lights, heavy shadows vanish in cleverly arranged lost contours, the 
modelling is firm with a disagreeable puffiness, the mouth and eyelids 
have a characteristic rubbery tension, withal everything is robust and 
well understood, a consummate expression of great technical ability 
completely disjoined from taste. The discerning reader will not have 
failed to note that I have described most specifically the style of Giulio 
Romano who was Raphael’s assistant at Rome from 1508 to the mas- 
ter’s death. 

We have, then, the problem of a Florentine composition of Raphael 
with a Roman addition. That the invention is Florentine is proved 
not only by the type of composition and the landscape originally so like 
that of the Madonna of the House of Alba (1507 ca.), but also by 
Cavalcaselle’s identification of the convent on the knoll as San Salvi. 
Moreover the condition of the surface suggests that the figures and 
landscape were painted at a considerable interval of time. The sky and 
landscape show a fine, deep crackle, the figures a coarser, shallow crackle 
apparently due to a thinner application of paint with a lighter vehicle. 
Our task is now to see what inferences the above facts require or permit. 

We have to do with a Raphaelesque picture of which the landscape 
was painted in Florence before 1508 while the figures were added at 
Rome by at least two hands one of which was Giulio Romano’s. So far, 
I feel we are on safe ground. We may even date the figures pretty ac- 
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curately. The firm, taut folds of the Virgin’s bodice are in system and 
touch those of the bodice of the Justice on the ceiling of the Camera 
della Segnatura, even to the V braid which defines the corsage. The 
ceiling must have been finished within the year 1510 or a little earlier. 
We have then an interval of two years or more between the painting of 
the landscape and the figures in our panel. It seems to have been one 
of several pictures which, as we know from Vasari, Raphael left un- 
finished at Florence when in 1508 he was called to Rome. 

This opens a second line of inference. If the landscape was painted 
at Florence, it was painted by Raphael himself. Not merely does its 
accomplished beauty warrant the attribution, but also it goes back to a 
time when all of Raphael’s pictures are autographic. 

Raphael’s first years in Rome must have been crowded with prepara- 
tions for a gigantic decorative task the like of which he had not previ- 
ously faced. No wonder that the unfinished panel stood neglected a 
couple of years against the studio wall. Then, presumably, a buyer 
turning up, the picture was finished with something less than the usual 
care, young Giulio Romano, he was about eighteen, fairly spreading 
himself on the execution of the Saint John. Who executed the Madonna 
and the Child with such fidelity to the original intention, in a mood so 
idyllic and Florentine, is a question not entirely easy to answer. The 
safe answer, obviously, is the Florentine, Penni, the only assistant who 
had seen the early Madonnas painted. Yet I wonder if the safe is also 
the right answer. Penni was able, but he was not exquisite, while psy- 
chologically it is doubtful if anyone but the master could so fully have 
recovered the grace of a day that, outside of Raphael’s memory, was 
gone. To Penni we may reasonably credit the unusual violet faintly 
shot with yellow of the Virgin’s bodice. This is in a purely Florentine 
tradition which antedates Raphael’s Florentine years. And if Penni 
did the bodice, he also did the rest of the drapery, the handwriting of 
the cloth under the Child being that of the bodice, and he is responsible 
as well for the rather insensitive silhouette of the Madonna. The sim- 
plest explanation of the passages which make the beauty of the figure 
composition — the relaxed body of the Child and the delicately expres- 
sive face and hands of Mary —is that Raphael painted these essential 
features himself, lending a newly won dexterity to an old problem of 
sentiment. If so this is the earliest and most precious of Raphael’s 
many Madonnas which are too summarily, in the present confusion of 
connoisseurship with criticism, ignored as school-pieces. 
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This conclusion I offer simply as the most reasonable inference 
from the facts. A complete demonstration would involve positive 
stylistic confrontations over a considerable period of time, investiga- 
tion impossible in an advance notice. Accordingly I do not urge my 
conclusions upon the reader, but rather ask him to come and consider 
them before the picture and there confirm or reject them, naturally, if 
rejecting them, putting something better in their place. I promise him 
an experience of beauty that will justify his trip even if he decides that 
he has only seen an old copy. 


W. GEDNEY BUNCE 


By Freperic FarrcHILD SHERMAN 


T was not the architectural ensemble of Venice—that famous pile 

of pillared palaces, arching bridges and towering spires rising like 
a mirage of unbelievable beauty out of the sea—which intrigued the 
brush of the late Gedney Bunce. Vine-covered walls of garden en- 
closures, balconies gay with rich carpets such as Martin Rico painted 
he never pictured at all. In some of his canvases you may perhaps find 
a gondola or get a glimpse of the city itself, but mostly he troubled him- 
self with nothing more local than the fishing boats lying off the Salute. 
His pictures never happened to arouse any considerable furore in his 
lifetime and therefore he was never tempted by popular success to de- 
generate into a mere painter but remained always a true artist. He 
was indeed fortunate, as anyone acquainted with the resplendant 
“Ziem’s” of the commercial type who has seen the really fine works of 
his in the Museum at Marseilles will certainly appreciate. The con- 
ventional “Ziem” seems like a cheap lithograph compared with the 
quiet charm of any one of those exquisite sketches. They are as reti- 
cent and as refined as his glittering canvases of the popular sort are 
blatant and tiresome. 

Gedney Bunce, though not a great artist in any sense, was a good 
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one. He never did anything of superlative importance certainly, but 
I have never seen one of his pictures which did not have a definite 
measure of inescapable beauty to recommend it. It was the water in 
which Venice is built and the atmosphere in which it dreams that he 
loved rather than the city itself. You cannot fail to recognize this when 
looking at his pictures. They are full of the beauty of the lagoons and 
the delicate, fine coloring of her skies. He never exaggerated this color 
in order to impress others with its wonderful charm. He wisely re- 
vealed only so much of it as intrigues one and makes one curious as to 
what his reticence withholds. His canvases confirm us in our desire to 
see the place he pictures. The pictures of other artists who are more 
precise in their renderings of the city, or more theatrical in their ex- 
ploitation of the coloring of her skies, are seldom as interesting. They 
may catch the eye more readily but they do not hold it long, and one 
does not readily tire of one of Bunce’s finer works. His pictures are 
full of quiet charm that is only gathered by looking at them un- 
hurriedly. They are very satisfying in their rendering of atmospheric 
conditions and their fine tonality rather than any emphatic scheme of 
color makes them memorable. He succeeded in a measure in incor- 
porating something of the poetry of the place in his pictures and it is 
because of this, I think, that one seldom if ever tires of them. How- 
ever, for all their poetry and for all their reticence they are actually far 
more realistic than the more colorful canvases of others. 

To Ziem the city was a splendid pageant, to Guardian architectural 
triumph; to Rico it was a place of perpetual summer holiday and to 
Bunce it was an immortal poem. Ziem and Rico never really felt 
Venice; they were too busy looking at and picturing her brilliant 
modes. Guardi got the physical grandeur of her form; Bunce glimpsed 
the subtle attraction of her secret charm. 

The most attractive example of Bunce’s work with which I am 
personally acquainted is the Fishing Boats at Anchor, Venice, for- 
merly in a private collection in England. Though not a large canvas 
it has an effect of spaciousness that provides a sympathetic setting for 
the group of boats in the foreground and the blending of the grayish 
golden clouded sky with the golden gray of the quiet water provides a 
harmony of color as interesting as it is subtle. Painted as most of his 
pictures are on a mahogany panel, the wood itself is in places a part of 
the picture and gives it a gracious warmth of tone. Very loose and 
free in handling and to a considerable extent done with palette knife 
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rather than the brush it has what technically is termed quality — 
rare and precious ingredient in any painting. Its atmosphere is a con- 
vincing proof of the artist’s ability for it reeks with the misty loveline 

of the lagoons. 

The large Early Morning, Venice, is also one of his finest produc- 
tions. It is almost opalescent in tone with a predominence of pearly 
gray in coloring unmarred by the smallest spot of definite dark or light. 
The spotting of the picture — the boats and glimpses of the distant 
buildings of the city —is wonderfully effective, vet the objects them- 
selves are happil y sketched in rather than really painted and thus the 
whole canvas is kept loose and inviting in technic. Here as in the 
smaller picture the sky is a marvel of artistic craftsmanship in its deli- 
cate realism, running through the most intricate variations upon a 
color theme of singular poetic refinement. 
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